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MODERNISM AND POLITICS PLAY HAVOC 

WITH ART 



COLOMON said: "He hath made all things beau- 
^ tif ul in his time." And when he built his golden 
temple this, the wisest of men, followed in the foot- 
steps of the Almighty and made it beautiful. 

Nature teaches us that the creation of rhythmic, 
melodious, lifting beauty is the fundamental urge 
back of the evolution of every moving thing in the 
universe. It is the supreme law of the Creator. 

It remained for the "modernistic" art party of 
Paris to flout and lampoon this supreme law. 

Everything comes out of Paris — the worst and the 
best. There are more wise men and more fools in 
Paris than in any other city. There are produced in 
Paris more geniuses and more idiots, more virtuous 
saints and vicious sinners, more heroic liberators and 
hedonistic libertines than in any other city. Paris is 
at once the most slummy and sublime city in the 
world. The sojourner takes out of it an intensifica- 
tion of what he brings into it. Are you sensual — 
you will bring away bestiality; are you poetic — you 
will bring away spirituality. And that is the haunt- 
ing charm of Paris — it is a stimulating accelerator. 
That is why it is the capital of the world. 

Paris has been the scene of the most Bourbon tra- 
ditionalism and of the most lurid radicalism. The 
city by the Seine is at once Paradise and Gehenna, 
because to go to excess is at once the strength and 
the weakness of the Parisian. 

Do you like your neighbor — Paris will make you 
a lover of mankind; do you lean to grouchiness — 
Paris will make of you a pessimistic hater of your 
kind. Do you like a square deal — Paris will make 
you an honest man. Is success more important to 
you than a lofty soul — Paris will make of you a 
strutting charlatan. 

As "nothing succeeds like success," according to 
Emerson, and most men are still undeveloped enough 
to prefer success to sainthood, Paris is the home of 
the moral runt and his devourer — the cunning char- 
latan. Voltaire already claimed that Paris was being 
devoured by Charlatans. And Napoleon said : "Every 
General must be a charlatan." And Eugene Scribe 
said: "Charlatanism? Why everybody uses it in 
Paris. It is admitted, accepted, and is current coin." 
Paris was the first city to have a street fair of fakes 
and fakirs. In fact, charlatanism has been, in Paris, 
reduced to such a "fine art," that many keen Ameri- 
cans have been completely taken in, especially in the 
world of art. 

The world thought Paris sunk in a selfish, individ- 
ualistic swinishness. The war has shown her simply 
sublime in her altruistic solidarity and self-abnega- 
tion — when civilization really required it. For an 
American to understand the Paris world of art he 
must, first of all, learn the difference between frothy 



chatter and real conversation, and arrive there with 
mature faculties, obtain exceptional chances for ob- 
servation, and stay there at least ten years "on the 
job." Because everything which arrives in America 
from the Paris press — journals, magazines, books is 
— suspect. 

Because the world of art in Paris is divided into 
two parties: the Government-ins, and the Govern- 
ment-outs, fighting each other like cats and dogs — 
both eternally going to excess. And to find the mid- 
dle course, the juste milieu, is given only to the level- 
headed. It is that which makes Paris so interesting 
— also so dangerous. The strong only survive in 
Paris, the weak are devoured ! 

Therefore it is the business of every common- 
sense leader of thought in America to winnow the 
intellectual and artistic output of Paris — like a fur- 
trader when separating the beautiful robes of the 
seal from the questionable skins of the foxes and the 
suspect pelts of the skunks — and hold fast to that 
which is of the gods and cast out what is of the 
devil. 

From time immemorial down to 1800 no great 
artist in the eight arts thought of singing his song 
— merely to show off any peculiar way of working — 
of technical strutting — like a peacock on parade ; in 
his self-expression he always aimed, not only to sat- 
isfy his own native hunger for the beautiful by the 
creation of things that would seem to him perfectly 
beautiful, but he aimed to make them so perfect that 
they should satisfy the hunger for the beautiful in- 
born in his fellow-men also. He sought to create 
universal beauty. That is what Universalism in Art 
means — the creation of something that should appeal 
to everybody. The poets, painters and sculptors did 
not seek a peculiar way of rhyming, painting or carv- 
ing. They sought a perfect way. And, having found 
a perfect way, they used their skill for one supreme 
purpose — the captivating of mankind by stirring 
the emotions through the most perfect expression of 
IDEAS. Ideas, concepts, thoughts, sentiments — 
ending in Emotion, formed the basis of all Art. Art- 
ists did not seek originality in individual technical 
processes, they sought originality in choice of sub- 
jects, conception of subjects, and composition of sub- 
jects — three immense fields for a display of original- 
ity. Technical processes they aimed to make perfect 
— not peculiar. But the Modernistic Art party, 
made up of a lot of ego-maniacal excessivists, decided 
that not universal beauty, but peculiarity and per- 
sonality of technique should henceforth be the su- 
preme test of an Artist. Let us see how they 
accomplished this. 

When, under Francis I, some artists of the Renais- 
sance went to France, they Italianized French art, 
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and France gradually became the center of the world 
of art. Richelieu created the Academy of Literature 
in 1635. In 1655 Mazarin created the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture ; and in 1671 Colbert created 
the Academy of Architecture. These three acade- 
mies were later known as "The Academy." Hence, 
when Louis XIV decided to celebrate the glory of 
France at Versailles and Marly, the Academy fur- 
nished him the artists he needed. 

Henceforth French Art was destined to flow along 
in one stream, and to be principally a Governmental 
affair — the Government never ceasing to dominate 
all French Art — because the Government was the 
principal purveyor of paid public commissions. 

From the creation of the Academy in France those 
who were not members of it were "agin" the Acad- 
emy. Those not in the Academy lampooned it, and 
like the fox in the fable who lost his tail and then 
pooh-poohed the wearing of tails by his fellow foxes, 
the Academy-outs ridiculed the Academy-ins ; and, as 
the Government paid out public moneys for all public 
works of art, our American public — accustomed to 
the game called "graft" — will sense the favoritism 
that must have existed in France, how an artist's 
success depended on his being both an Artist and a 
Politician, even when in the Academy and "standing 
in" with the Government. As for the Academy-outs, 
their only hope lay in getting into the Academy by 
hook or crook and, if they failed — to play the r61e 
of a charlatan, and, like the tail-clipped Fox, ridicule 
the Academy, choose a peculiar style and manner of 
art craftsmanship and try to allure the public to 
buy their wares. 

As long as the monarchy was supreme in France 
the Academy was supreme, and revolutionary exces- 
sivists had little chance in the world of art. But 
when the French Revolution came and produced that 
sublime egotist and individualist Napoleon — prince 
of charlatans in war and politics — charlatanism in 
art grew apace, until the World of Art in France 
became odorous with it — because the Politicians and 
the Government dominated art. This must never be 
forgotten by the American people. 

When the Revolution asserted the Rights of the 
Individual, it gave birth to an imperfect political in- 
dividualism ; but, being ugly — as all new-born things 
are — it was doomed to succumb to a reactionary uni- 
versalism, and the Empire came. Art being but a 
following reflex of life, individualism arose in the 
world of art. 

French art, having been Italianized by the French 
kings from Francis I to Louis XVI, the Revolution 
against the kings tried to destroy the last vestige of 
that Italianization and also the Academy — because it 
was a monarchial institution. These three Art Acad- 
emies were, with the Academy of Science and Belles- 
Lettres, merged into one body called the Institute. 
But the Traditions of the Academy still ruled and 
under Napoleon, with David as Court Painter, more 
than ever. 

The politicians of the Revolution having gone back 
to Rome and Greece for their social inspirations, the 
artists followed, and drew their inspiration from the 
antique world— created the Empire style— at first 
ugly— but then perfected into a beauty out-rivalling 
the Greek. The men who dominated the art of the 
Empire were Percier, Fontaine, Dubois, Jacob, in 
architecture and decoration, but, above all, by David, 
m painting. They were called Classicists. Like 



Napoleon in politics, they ruled in the world of art 
with an iron hand — giving commissions only to their 
friends. 

But about 1800 a reaction, aroused by the Acad- 
emy-outs against the Classicists and the antique, 
came to a head in Baron Gros when, in 1804, he ex- 
posed a huge canvas showing "Napoleon among the 
plague-stricken soldiers at Jaffa." 

This event marks the, birth of two distinct art 
parties, and of two distinct streams of art, with dis- 
tinct ideals: — the one continuing to seek Universal 
beauty that should appeal at once to all mankind, and 
the other fighting for liberty of expression, by every 
individual, of his own artistic impulses, even if the 
result pleased no one and whether it was beautiful 
or ugly. The one ideal is called Universalism and 
the other Individualism. The one is dubbed Aca- 
demic, the other Modernistic. This must also not 
be forgotten by Americans. 

The open fight between the two forces — Conserva- 
tism and Radicalism — which began in 1804, has gone 
on with increasing venom until this day, now one 
party being supreme, then the other. And the great 
and disgusted public asked "What is it all about?" 

To make a hit, Baron Gros decided to abandon 
generally known classic subjects, and to select a 
modern subject of the daily life of his time, while his 
master David implored him not to waste his powers 
on an ephemeral subject of only a local interest. But 
Gros, having become an individualist, stood pat, 
painted his subject, nearly broke David's heart, and 
reaped his reward — notoriety. 

While Gros' picture was modern in subject, its 
craftsmanship had nothing peculiar about it. Its 
subject only was modern and new. 

Gericault followed Gros with his huge "Raft of 
the Medusa," showing shipwrecked sailors hailing a 
distant vessel. It was a still greater departure from 
classicism, not only in subject but also in its manner 
of "painting." 

Then sprang up the Romantic School in which 
the workers in the Eight Arts clamored for Liberty 
in Art — with its "Art for Art's sake" craze. But 
as Theophile Gautier defined the craze thus : "Art 
for Art's sake signifies to its adepts the pursuit of 
pure beauty without any other preoccupation," we 
see that Pursuit of Beauty was still the watch- 
word. It was still preached — that perfection of form, 
undulatory beauty of line and pattern and original- 
ity of composition should be the chief aim of a great 
craftsman in Art. 

Ingres, a great artist, was the head of the Aca- 
demic Universalists having this point of view. He 
was a wonderful draughtsman, also a first-class col- 
orist, though somewhat hard in his outlines. Dela- 
croix, the leader of the Romantic Individualists, was 
his rival, also inferior. 

We have only to look at the fine head of Ingres, 
with its Napoleonic face and eagle nose, and at the 
truculent head of Delacroix with his foxy face and 
retroussS nose, to see which was the greater man. 
Delacroix was ambitious and bellicose. But he soon 
learned that he could not draw in line as well as 
Ingres, but that he could compose in color. So, what 
did he do? Knowing full well that line was more 
important than color, in both Nature and Art, and 
finding drawing more difficult than clever painting, 
and, that to succeed he would have to have recourse 
to strategy, he imitated the tail-clipped fox of La- 
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fontaine, boldly ridiculed the ancient cosmic princi- 
ple — that beauty of line and pattern was more im- 
portant than beauty of color, and went to the excess 
of saying: "They talk about their line of beauty! 
I am sitting at my window and do not see one line in 
Nature!" 

This was a new thing under the sun. It was an 
audacious charlatanic thing to say. It announced a 
violent revolution against all the great traditions of 
the past and of common-sense. It foreshadowed the 
birth of Modernism. It was no longer the Roman- 
tic cry for Liberty, within the law of the universe, 
but the assertion of a Modernistic License to flout 
the law — ancient as the sun — that the lines and pat- 
terns of things in nature — and not their color — 
dominate all of man's social evolution. 

This claim of Delacroix — of the secondary impor- 
tance of line and pattern to color in art — was not 
only a fraud, but a tragic-comic fraud. For Paris 
wanting something new, this idea being new, and 
clever color-manipulation being more easy than great 
drawing, and twice as easy as a combination of great 
drawing and clever coloring — it made an instant ap- 
peal to all the vanitous and incompetent dilettanti 
who always float round the world of art; and so 
the idea grew like a snowball rolling down hill, until, 
in one generation after Delacroix, one writer, more 
silly than the rest, bawled out: "Color is the Alpha 
and Omega of Art !" 

The tragedy of all this consists herein — that the 
attempt to make color supreme over line and pattern 
in art is the root-cause of the Modernistic aberra- 
tion which, still sane enough during the time of Dela- 
croix, rapidly devoluted into the Cubistic color lucu- 
brations of the demented Futuristic-Vorticists — in 
which both color and pattern and line are simply 
insane, and so occasioned an enormous waste of 
energy, even genius, on mere artistic atrocities — 
thus robbing the world of possible delight-giving 
masterpieces; and the comedy comes — in our hav- 
ing some amazing mountebanks to laugh at as they 
gyrate and kangaroo-stunt through the lanes of the 
world of art! 

The battle between Ingres and the Academy on the 
one side and Delacroix and the Romantics on the 
other side was royal. For sides were violently taken. 
And among those who loudly, by word and print, 
supported the fraudulent claim of Delacroix — of the 
primal importance of color — was Baudelaire. 

And who was Baudelaire? 

He was a poet, a critic; a professed dandy, aris- 
tocrat and Pessimist. He studied drawing and paint- 
ing, but failed. He had great talent as a versifier. 
But a crooked soul prevented him from becoming a 
great Poet. As to this our own James Hunecker, his 
admirer, enlightens us in his book "The Egotists": 
(italics are ours) 

"As long ago as 1869, and in our "barbarous gas-lit country,' 
as Baudelaire named the land of Poe, an unsigned review ap- 
peared in which this poet — Poe — was described as: 'Unique 
and as interesting as Hamlet. He is that rare and unknown 
being, a genuine poet — a poet in the midst of things that have 
disordered his spirit — a poet excessively developed in his 
taste for and by beauty. . . . Very responsive to the 
ideals, very greedy of sensation.' " 

"A better description of Baudelaire does not exist. The 
Hamlet motive, particularly, is one that sounded throughout 
the disordered symphony of the poet's life." 

Hunecker further says: "Baudelaire's soul was patiently 
built up as a fabulous bird might build up its nest — bits of 
straw, the sobbing of women, clay, cascades of black stars, 



rags, leaves, rotten wood, corroding dreams, a spray of roses, 
a spark of pebble, a gleam of blue sky, arabesques of incense 
and verdigris, despairing hearts and music and the abomina- 
tion of desolation for ground-tones. But his soul-nest is 
also a cemetery of the seven sorrows. He loved the clouds. 
. . . 'Les Nuages' . . . 'la bas' ... it was la bas 
with him even in the tortures of his wretched love-life. Cor- 
ruption and death were ever floating in his consciousness." 

"Mystifler as he was, he must have suffered at times from 
acute cortical irritation. . . ." Professor Saintsbury thus 
sums up the difference between Poe and Baudelaire: " 'Both 
authors (Poe and DeQuincey) fell short of Baudelaire himself 
as regards depth and fullness of passion. But both have a 
superficial likeness to him in eccentricity of temperament and 
affectation for a certain peculiar mixture of grotesque and 
horror.'" 

"Like his friend Flaubert, he had a horror of democracy, 
of the democratization of the Arts, of all the sentimental fuss 
and fuddle of a pseudo-humanitarianism." (He had not sense 
enough to see that the democracy of 1848 and 1793 were 
capable of perfection) and yet: 

"During the 1848 agitation the former dandy of 1840 put 
on a blouse and spoke of barricades." 

"Above all he was obsessed by sex. Woman as angel of 
destruction, is the keynote of his poems." (Ever dallying 
with the demimonde, this was natural.) 

"Hasheesh was eaten, so Gautier writes, by Boissard and 
Baudelaire." 

He proved by word and deed that he was a charlatan. 
Writing to Gautier he said: "A little charlatanism is per- 
mitted to genius. It is even not unbecoming. It is like 
rouge on an otherwise pretty woman — a new seasoning to the 
mind." Says Hunecker: 

"Baudelaire visited Du Camp in Paris, and his hair was 
violently green. Du Camp said nothing. Angered by this 
indifference, Baudelare asked: 'Do you find nothing abnor- 
mal about me?' 'No,' was the answer. 'But my hair — it is 
green!' 'That is not singular mon cher Baudelaire; every one 
has hair more or less green in Paris.' Disappointed in not 
creating a sensation, Baudelaire went to a caf£, gulped down 
two large bottles of Burgundy, then went away in a rage.' 

"Poe was a man, and he is now a classic. He was a half- 
charlatan, as was Baudelaire. In both the sublime and the 
sickly were never far asunder. The pair loved to mystify, to 
play pranks on their contemporaries. Both were implacable 



"A Manichean in his worship of evil, he nevertheless abased 
his soul: 'Oh ! Lord God ! Give me the force and the courage 
to contemplate my heart and my body without disgust.' " 

"Victor Hugo wrote to the poet: 'You invest the Heaven 
of Art with we know not what deadly rays. You create a 
New Shudder !' Hugo could have said that he turned Art into 
an Inferno. Baudelaire is the evil archangel of poetry. In 
his heaven of fire, glass and ebony he is the blazing Lucifer." 

"A lover of Gallic Byronism, and high priest of the Satanic 
school, there was no extravagance, absurd or terrible, that he 
did not commit." 

"Individualist, egotist, anarchist, his only thought was of 
letters. In criticism alone was he the sane, logical French- 
man." 

"That Baudelaire said, 'Evil, be thou my good,' is doubtless 
true. He proved all things and found them all vanity. He is 
the poet of original sin, a worshiper of Satan for the sake of 
paradox; his litanies to Satan ring childish to us — in his heart 
he was a believer. He was 'an infinite reverse aspiration,' 
and mixed up with his pose was a disgust for vice, for life 
itself. He was the last of the Romanticists; Sainte-Beuve 
called him the Kamtschatka of Romanticism; its remotest 
hyperborean peak." 

"The first of the 'Moderns' and the last of the 'Romantics' 
was the many-sided Charles Baudelaire." 

"A new spirit had been born." 

Now, astonishing as it may seem, this crooked- 
brained, soul-seared, Satanic drug and sex-pervert; 
this professed Dandy, Aristocrat and Pessimist; this 
despiser of Democracy and of his kind — became the 
Father of Modernism. He defined it, described it 
and has remained its aesthetic urge and inspiring 
genius. 

How came it? 

Hunecker gives us an inkling : "He, the brilliant 
causeur (talker), the chief blagueur (joker) of a 
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circle — in which young James McNeill Whistler was 
reduced to the role of a listener — this most spirituel 
among artists found himself a failure in the Belgian 
Capital (to which he had gone to lecture) . It may 
not be amiss to remind ourselves that Baudelaire 
was the creator (Americans note this well!) — of 
most of the paradoxes attributed, not only to Whis- 
tler, but to an entire school — if one may employ such 
a phrase. The frozen imperturbability of the poet, 
his hatred of Nature, his love of the artificial, have 
been copied by the aesthetic blades of our day. He it 
was who first taunted Nature with being an imitation 
of Art, with being always the same. Oh, the imita- 
tive sunsets ! Oh, the daily eating and drinking !" 

Did not Whistler also say: "It may even be said 
that Nature is usually wrong!"? 

How was it possible that such a man could become 
the ideal of a band of men endowed with intellectual 
force? 

It was an epoch of spiritual fatigue, of mental 
lassitude. The yearning for liberty of a rebellious 
Romanticism of 1820 had degenerated into a riot of 
license of anarchistic Naturalism with the Revo- 
lution of 1848. But the reaction brought about the 
coup d'etat of 1852 and Napoleon the Little. It 
was an age of doubt. In a clear-seeing moment 
Baudelaire himself said: "Doubt, which is in the 
moral world the principal cause of the morbid af- 
fections, and the ravages of which are greater than 
ever, depends on great causes that I will analyze 
later." This doubt kept on increasing until Herbert 
Spencer had summed up the scientific thought of the 
epoch in his "First Principles" — published in 1860 
—in which he proved the soundness of Agnosticism 
in regard to Religious Dogma, and Dr. James McCosh 
of Princeton in 1862 published his "Intuitions of the 
Mind," in which he admitted that "The doctrine 
of the soul's immortality cannot be established by 
rigid demonstration — any more than of the Divine 
Existence itself." 

The half-witted— thinking that what cannot be 
proven mathematically does not exist — were aghast 
at this triumph of Agnosticism. The spiritually 
minded broke their hearts in despair, and the ma- 
terially minded jumped for joy and said: "Good! 
Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die!" Both classes went too quick— forgetting that 
Agnosticism triumphed only against Dogma, but not 
against God— they forgot to reflect over the most 
important statement made in modern times, the giant 
Spencer's saying, after he had traced all phenomena 
to their lair: "By continually seeking to know and 
being continually thrown back with a deepened con- 
viction of the impossibility of knowing, we may 
keep alive the consciousness that it is alike our high- 
est wisdom and our highest duty to regard that 
through which all things exist, as the Unknowable." 
Thus admitting that there is a Supreme Power back 
of all phenomena. 

For a while heroic men lost faith and even char- 
ity, and^ so, Paris, no longer believing with Spencer 
that : "Self-control is man's highest achievement !" 
urged on by a catapultic excessivism, the materially 
minded reverted back to sensualism as the only thing 
left to do — failing to see that the very high 
priests of Agnosticism— Tyndal, Huxley, Darwin 
and Spencer— proved that there is a foundation as 
immortal as time itself for a God-like, dogma-free, 
natural, spiritual Religion, consisting of the Wor- 



ship of the Creator not as a dangerous anthropomor- 
phic Moloch capable of boiling children in oil, but 
as a benign, paternal, cosmic spirit; and by worship- 
ing His works in all their sublime Beauty, following 
in His footsteps, like Solomon, and "making all 
things beautiful in their time." 

In Paris spiritual men found refuge from despair 
in suicide and material men in a pessimistic, sensu- 
ous Hedonism. Hence the Boulevards Clichy, Strass- 
burg and St. Michel— that sordid Via Dolorosa of 
anguished eroticism — along which had streamed the 
hordes of courtesans — male and female — in search of 
surcease from the feverish fires of abnormal sex- 
hunger, became more and more crowded. Eroticism 
and pessimism thickened the air ! And, according to 
his hypnotized eulogizer Hunecker, Baudelaire was 
an "implacable pessimist" — of itself alone a sign of 
either intellectual stupidity or moral atrophy. 

And what more was to be expected from him? 
Does not Hunecker say: "Being of a perverse na- 
ture, his nerves ruined by abuse of drink and drugs, 
the landscapes of his imaginations, as those by his 
friend Rousseau, were more beautiful than Nature 
herself"? And so, to quote Hunecker again: "Women 
played a commanding r61e in his life. They always 
do with any poet worthy of the name, though few 
have been so frank in acknowledging this as Baude- 
laire. Yet he was in love more with Woman than the 
individual. The legend of the beautiful creature he 
brought from the East resolves itself into the dismal 
affair with Jeanne Duval. He met her in Paris after 
he had been in the East. She sang at a caf 6-concert 
in Paris. She was more brown than black. She was 
not handsome, not intelligent, not good; yet he ideal- 
ized her, for she was the source of half his inspira- 
tion." 

Think of a cafe-concert mulatto being the inspira- 
tion of what Anatole France could call — "a divine 
poet," and think of a state of morals that could bring 
such a verdict from Anatole ! 

Here we have the proof — that alcoholic, drug and 
sex perversion was the source of Baudelaire's in- 
spiration, implacable pessimism, intellectual myopia 
and moral degeneracy, which he cleverly spawned on 
his hypnotized followers — and so the poison spread 
throughout the Modernistic Art circles from Mont- 
martre to the Pantheon! And so the "eternal fem- 
inine" of Goethe became the eternal female of Baude- 
laire and of his band of bear-leaders ! 

As he was the father of Modernism in Art, its 
very vivifying spirit and motive was — an atrabilious, 
pessimistic flouting, not only of dogmatic religion — 
which was well — but of all religion, and an increasing 
rebellion against the fundamental law of the uni- 
verse — that the worship and creation of spiritual 
beauty is the supreme duty of mankind. 

How did he become the Father of Modernism? 
Pessimism being in the air of a faithless, bewildered 
Paris, a vague longing for a complete turn-over per- 
vaded many active spirits. Baudelaire, semi-mad- 
man that he was, had vouchsafed to him by destiny 
the intuition to crystallize in Poetry this vague long- 
ing for the topsy-turvying of things. In the last 
poem of his "Flowers of Evil," in the "Hymn to 
Death," in the last stanzas, he says : 

"O Death, old Captain Death, up anchor ! ne'er be slack ! 

This land disgusts us, Death I Sails to the wind we throw ! 
What though like ink the sea and welkin wide and black — 
These hearts thou know'st so well with splendors are aglow. 
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"Pour for us poisoned draughts to deaden our despairs ! 
We yearn — so doth the flame our inmost brain pursue — 
To plunge us in the Gulf— or Heaven or Hell, who cares? 
Down, down to the Unknown's pit, to grasp at last — the 
NEW." 

This fierce cry reverberated all over Europe. 

But what new thing was possible, along sane lines, 
after Solomon had already said: "There is nothing 
new under the sun!"? All that mankind has been 
doing since the Parthenon was built has been — a 
varying of the possible combinations of the details 
perfected upon the Acropolis twenty-four hundred 
years ago, and for all time! 

Was anything new, fundamentally new, possible 
in the line of Greatness, of the sublimely beautiful? 
Scarcely. And, even if it were, why do even that? 
Did not pessimism permeate Paris? Had not Flau- 
bert written to George Sand that there was no hope 
of ever improving the "bestial human cattle"? 

And Paris suffered from ennui; a suffocating al- 
most paralyzing boredom hung over men's souls, as 
once did the smoke-pall over Pittsburgh. Certain 
women prayed, like the Countess under Louis XV, 
"Lord help us to invent a new vice!" And in his 
"Curiosites EsthStiques," page 119, Baudelaire rec- 
ommends the creation of a "Museum of Love" where 
all sorts of licentious and pornographic works of 
art should be exposed, "from the unapplied tender- 
nesses of St. Therese to the serious debaucheries of 
the bored centuries." ' 

Suddenly, like a monkey from the clouds, Baude- 
laire erupted into this Desert of Hope, into the cloa- 
ca-fed Bohemia of sinister boredom, of which Mont- 
martre was the Sinai and the Cafe Guerbois the 
cenacle, a "New Spirit" with a new message, a new 
gospel. And what was it? In one word — Diabolic 
Cleverness — as manifested in his poems the 
"Flowers of Evil." A cleverness made up of atheism, 
pessimism, cynical flip, chic dexterity, ego-centrism, 
novelty, gaiety, morbidity, a pinch of pornography, 
a morning-curse for the plain, plodding, blockhead of 
a good citizen — who supports the artist but rejects 
his aberrations — and a mighty litany to Satan, to 
complete the degenerate abnormality of its spirit ! 

This new brand of cleverness was swallowed by the 
intellectual carps and emotional wind-bags in many 
of the artistic circles of the Quartier Clichy and 
Boul' Miche', and difficult it was for the common- 
sensed artists to keep their heads sane. 

The sensualists naturally hate the Great and the 
Ideal — these accuse and flagellate them. But, as we 
catch carps by shimmering, artificial, clever bait, the 
man with mind alert but morals dead is charmed to 
ecstasy by "intellectual cleverness" whether moral, 
un-moral or immoral. He prefers Hell with cor- 
ruscating Cleverness to Heaven with sober Great- 
ness. To him Greek natural art is cold, only modern 
artificial art warming. And Baudelaire was the new 
prophet of an unheard of Artificiality, which fitted in 
with the age as self-flagellation fitted in with the 
epoch of the theologic dementia of the Dark Ages. 
This New Gospel blazed in the Place Pigale and Caf k 
d'Athenes like a silvery moon! 

In justice to Baudelaire it must be said that it 
was not he who directly preached the substitution of 
the mere expression of character for the creation of 
beauty. That was the work of his disciples. He 
always spoke of "The beauty in modernity." He 
wanted beauty — but a New beauty — the beauty to 



be found in our own daily life. But, having per- 
sistently preached the hatred of nature and a de- 
parture from it in any direction and to any extent, 
in order to obtain something Novel, his followers, 
who created Impressionism, went, under his stimu- 
lation, to excess and broached a non-enduring revo- 
lutionary philosophy of life and art. 

Among the henchmen who were hypnotized by 
the strange fascination, corruscating epigrams, pin- 
wheel paradoxes and satanic cleverness of the crazy- 
sane Baudelaire were: Verlaine, de l'lsle Adam, 
Rimbaud, Lafargue, Delacroix, Rodin, Huysmans, 
Anatole France, Flaubert, Cordier, Duranty, de 
Balleroy, Rops, Manet, Renoir, Monet, Whistler, 
Oscar Wilde, Fantin-Latour, even Swinburne. Every 
one of these was influenced by Baudelaire, every 
one of them has done some very clever thing, but 
not one of them has created one truly sublime work 
during all the seventy-five years since Baudelaire 
became busy. And most of them imitated to a 
greater or less degree the Artificiality and Charla- 
tanism of their spiritual master. 

And as one surveys, after two generations of 
their quarreling, the ocean of vaudevillian stuff 
produced by these men and their followers who make 
up the Modernistic Art Party, one is compelled to 
say: "Verily, it was a mountain laboring to bring 
forth a mouse." All on account of a silly over- 
worship of mere technical skill — not of a rational 
kind, such as every common-sense artist should 
worship — but of a peculiarly stylistic, morbid sort. 

First came Manet, with his more or less sex- 
opathic, new technical stunts, of which : "His Olym- 
pia (1865) raised discussion to the highest pitch. 
This Courtesan, lying nude on her bed, with a negress 
holding a bouquet and a black cat, raised a riot." 
This, according to Camille Mauclair, the eulogizer 
of the clan to which Manet belonged, was, through a 
political pull, thirty years later, by the art dealers, 
foisted into the Louvre — to the eternal soiling of 
that Museum! 

Then came poor Monet, the author of that magnifi- 
cent portrait of "Madame M" — now in the Cassirer 
Collection in Berlin — one worthy of Velasquez. 
Childish renegade to his own wonderful artistry, 
Monet produced his absurd, scientific, impressionis- 
tic color-twaddle, now already ridiculed even by his 
own disciples. 

It was the extravagance of the so-called impres- 
sionistic clan which put into Formulas the philos- 
ophy of Modernism, which are, according to Mauclair 
their spokesman, as follows: (italics are ours) 

"We may, therefore, define Impressionism as a revolution 
of pictorial technique, parallel to an effort to express Mod- 
ernity." 

"The desire for truth led the Impressionists to substitute 
for beauty a new notion — that of Character." 

"This fact — of the substitution of Character for Beauty — 
is the essential of their movement." 

"Thus, preoccupation with contemporary emotion, substi- 
tution of Character for Beauty, and the effacement of sub- 
jects before the interest of the execution." 

That is to say: A peevish, ridiculous rebellion 
against the fundamental laws of the universe — the 
creation, we repeat, of rhythmic, melodious and 
lifting beauty, a law which had never before been 
questioned at any time in the entire world of art! 

Hence revolt against the beautiful, revolt against 
the choice and interpretation of lofty conceptions 
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of noble subjects and an insistence on the right 
of every artist to represent any incident in life, how- 
ever lascivious and utterly useless even for pointing 
a moral or adorning a tale, whether happening in 
"Bohemia" or Belgravia. 

Result? An immediate and progressive deterior- 
ation of Art along the entire line in all the arts. 

Therefore Hunecker is able to say: "Huysmans 
was an aristocrat who descended into the gutter, 
there to analyze the various stratifications of filth." 
And then charlatanism was used wherever useful. 

All this not for the sake of producing an ennobling 
work of art — nobility is fit for fuddled fools — but 
only for the sake of a new and evermore novel way 
of merely ping-ponging pretty paint over a con- 
temptibly designed surface of a canvas — seeing that 
all ideas, all sentiment, all thought was — taboo! 

Before this, artists strove to produce beautiful 
poems, pictures, statues, etc. But to these "smart" 
Modernists, with a dominating hunger for mere 
cleverness, anything but a queer or peculiar process 
in pigment-pushing, vapid versification or cryptic 
carving was worthy only of a "soppy literary duf- 
fer" to quote one of their cynical protagonists. 

In view of the fact that never, before this Mod- 
ernistic pronunciamento, did any Art Party — not 
Giotto, Raphael, Angelo, Titian, Giorgione, Veronese, 
Correggio, Claude of Lorraine, make technique — in 
and for technique — an aim, that both Beruette 
and Faure, in their biographies, expressly insist 
that Velasquez, the prince of mere "painters/' never 
made technique an end, but used any old technique to 
achieve his real end, truth — is it not lamentable to 
think that in the nineteenth century a six-foot 
man should be willing to spend his life and substance 
in the passionate pursuit and violent propaganda of 
so puerile, so meaningless a game of mere monkey- 
ism in brush work! 

Had they said: "Well, our technical folderols are 
mere gymnastic experiments in color," all would be 
well. But, when they bribed pretentious critics to 
say in cumbersome and costly tomes "Technique Is 
Art!" and the creation of great emotion-stirring 
works nothing but mere "literary periwigging" 
then the gods began to laugh and smote them with 
dementia! Result? A hecatomb of Calibanic, Cu- 
bistic, Futuristic trash, incomprehensible even to 
its producers, and the public exhibition of which 
even in the semi-private galleries of art dealers is 
already deplorable enough, but the forcing of which 
upon the adolescent pupils of a public school, above 
all in America, as was lately done in the Irving 
High School of this City, is a social crime ! 

The claims of the Impressionists, that they have 
discovered new principles in painting is false. 
Processes of juxtaposition of tone, of color opposi- 
tion, of composition in color, were worked out to 
perfection by the Venetians, by Rubens, and, later, 
by Delacroix and Turner— the last creating an ef- 
fect of iridescence never approached by Monet and 
his imitators. Having mastered the technique of 
color, those masters used it — as a means to express 
great epic and dramatic creations. 

Impotent and mediocre modernists incapable of 
using technical processes to create truly beautiful 
works attempt to elevate these processes to the 
plane of creative art. 

The defenders of the Impressionists say: "Well, 
they taught us how to paint sunshine!" This is not 



true. No man ever did or ever will paint sunshine. 
It cannot be done. It can only be suggested in 
paint. But Velasquez, Giorgione, Claude Lorraine, 
Raphael, Carpaccio and Palma Vecchio already sug- 
gested sunshine sufficiently well to be astonishing. 
They did not use so much blue in their shadows, it 
is true. But what of that? They combined with 
their suggestion of sunshine, immortal beauty of 
pattern and color-scheme. Was it worth while to 
abandon that beauty — for the sake of a little more 
close suggesting of the "blue" in the shadows thrown 
by a mere haystack or an ugly barn ? Was the extra 
blue in their manner of suggesting sunshine worth 
the violation of the constitution that hitherto has 
governed the world of art — the production of su- 
preme beauty in the rendering of a noble subject 
grandly composed? 

Was it needful to go from the Beautiful to the 
Ugly? 

The crime of Baudelaire was in prophetizing that 
"Art has no concern with morality" ! that any low- 
down subject is permissible to an artist, and that 
"Genius sanctifies everything"! 

And the crime of the Modernists, his disciples, 
began when they adopted this philosophy and spread 
it over Europe until it poisoned its whole social 
fabric. For, that this moral and aesthetic indiffer- 
ence to the ugly in art irritated men, made them 
restless and contributed much to the psychic causes 
of this present world-cataclysm, seems unquestion- 
able. Because it is certain that the persistent pes- 
simistic preaching that life is an unbearable bore — 
unless we have a topsy-turvying of things every ten 
years by finding something New — helped largely to 
create a neurotic state of mind, leading up insidi- 
ously to revolt at everything and to a rush into 
war. 

We see therefore that Modernism is a spiritual 
disease. 

It must not be supposed that these Modernists 
followed a fool. For, no matter how twisted the 
soul of Baudelaire, nor what poor use he made of 
his brain, he did have a fine intellect. And we 
cannot catch even carps with nothing. Hence, un- 
less a clever froth-purveyor has also some solid 
qualities, he cannot long hold his admirers. Baude- 
laire did have solid qualities, but they were purely 
intellectual, not moral. He was a fine versifying 
craftsman. Some of his poems, however debased 
their theme, like his "Charogne" (a rotting carcass) 
manifest a "literary form" that remains so remark- 
able that they make us feel that, had his brain and 
soul not been warped and seared, he would have 
made a great poet. Hence it is doubly sad to know 
that, because of his mental agility only, he had so 
large a following, some of whom have been foolish 
enough to write crookedly-reasoned and eulogistic 
essays and books about him. For, like a poisoned 
spring, he warped the soul of every one of his 
Coryphees and admirers, many of whom, extraor- 
dinary craftsmen, were hypnotized to the worship 
of mere cleverness and remained merely clever, 
never to become truly great artists. 

Modernism was rejected in France and has never 
really been accepted by the French people. But the 
tale of how the French Government and the Pa- 
risian politicians aided in the temporary success — 
outside of France — of this melancholy Dantesque 
movement will be told in our next number. 



